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THE  OUTCRY,  &c. 


There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  evils  which  men  bring 
upon  themselves;  one  is,  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
misconduct,  which  leads  them  to  do  the  like  again,  and  encourages 
others  to  follow  their  example  :  the  other  is,  to  allow  such  as  will  learn 
in  no  other  way,  to  learn  by  experience  that,  “  the  way  of  transgres¬ 
sors  is  hard ;”  and  that,  “  the  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns.” 
This  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
divine  government ;  and  the  moral  discipline,  which  is  to  train  men 
for  a  better  state  of  things,  is  thwarted  in  proportion  as  spurious  charity 
removes  the  chastisement  which  bad  conduct  incurs ;  and  it  is  promoted 
in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  self  support  are  enforced.  “  In  the 
present  state,”  says  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  great  work,  The  Analogy,  “  all 
which  we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  into  our  own 
power.  For  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our  actions  ;  and 
we  are  endued  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  foreseeing 
these  consequences.  We  find  by  experience  he  does  not  so  much  as 
preserve  our  lives,  exclusively  of  our  own  care  and  attention,  to  provide 
ourselves  with,  and  to  make  use  of  that  sustenance,  by  which  he  has 
appointed  that  our  lives  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  without  which,  he 
has  appointed,  they  shall  not  be  preserved  at  all.  I  know  not  that 
we  have  any  one  kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment,  but  by  means  of  our 
own  actions.  And  by  prudence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part, 
pass  our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet  :  or,  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  by  rashness,  ungoverned  passions,  wilfulness,  or  even  by  negli¬ 
gence,  make  ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we  please  ;  and  many  do 
please  to  make  themselves  extremely  miserable.” 

It  was  with  due  regard  to  this  salutary  discipline  that  the  tried  friend 
of  the  poor,  Dr.  Franklin,  framed  his  useful  maxims.  He  did  not 
flatter  the  poor ;  he  did  not  seek  popularity  by  recommending  the  pal¬ 
liatives  of  charitable  gifts  and  parochial  allowance  ;  but,  knowing  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  he  displayed  the  most  genuine  benevo¬ 
lence  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  cause  of  their  degradation  rather 
than  in  providing  the  means  of  support  under  it.  In  reference  to  the 
English  Poor  Laws,  he  says,  “  I  am  for  doing  good  to  the  poor;  but  I 
differ  in  opinion  about  the  means.  I  think  the  best  way  of  doing  good 
to  the  poor,  is,  not  making  them  easy  in  poverty,  but  leading  or  driving 
them  out  of  it.  In  my  youth,  I  travelled  much  ;  and  I  observed,  in 
different  countries,  that  the  more  public  provisions  were  made  for  the 
poor,  the  less  they  provided  for  themselves  :  and,  of  course,  became 
poorer  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  less  was  done  for  them,  the  more  they 
did  for  themselves,  and,  of  course,  became  richer.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world,  where  so  many  provisions  are  established  for  them  ;  so 
many  hospitals  to  receive  them  when  they  are  sick  or  lame,  founded 
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and  maintained  by  voluntary  charities ;  so  many  alms-houses  for  the 
aged ;  together  with  a  general  law  made  by  the  rich  to  subject  their 
estates  to  a  heavy  tax,  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Under  all  these 
obligations,  are  the  poor  modest,  humble,  and  thankful  ?  Do  they  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves,  and  lighten  your  own 
shoulders  of  the  burthen  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world,  in  which  the  poor  are  more  idle,  dissolute, 
drunken,  and  insolent.  The  day  you  passed  that  act,  you  took  away 
from  before  their  eyes,  the  greatest  of  all  inducements  to  industry, 
frugality,  and  sobriety,  by  giving  them  a  dependance  on  somewhat  else, 
than  a  careful  accumulation,  during  health  and  youth,  for  the  support 
of  age  and  sickness.  In  short,  you  offered  a  premium  to  idleness ;  and 
you  should  not  wonder  that  it  has  had  its  effect  in  the  increase  of 
poverty.  Repeal  that  law;  and  you  will  soon  see  a  change  in  their 
manners.  Saint  Monday  and  Saint  Tuesday  will  soon  cease  to  be  holi¬ 
days  ;  six  days  shalt  thou  labour/’  though  one  of  the  old  command¬ 
ments,  long  treated  as  out  of  date,  will  again  be  looked  upon  as  a 
respectable  precept ;  industry  will  increase  ;  and  with  it  plenty  amongst 
the  lower  people :  their  circumstances  will  mend ;  and  more  will  be 
done  for  their  happiness  by  inuring  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  than 
could  be  done,  by  dividing  all  your  estates  among  them.” 

Without  commenting  upon  the  assertion  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
that  it  was  better  that  one  man  in  seven  should  die  of  want  than  that 
the  rest  should  be  corrupted  by  a  reliance  upon  parochial  relief,  I 
venture  to  say,  that  it  is  such  sentiments  as  those  of  Dr.  Franklin  that 
are  calculated  to  rouse  the  energies  and  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  ; 
and  that  they  are  the  poor  man’s  most  dangerous  enemies  who  advise 
him  to  claim  as  his  right  a  maintenance  upon  the  soil  on  which  he  was 
born,  and  who  describe  this  right  as  constituting  the  superiority  of 
England  over  all  other  nations.  But  for  this  maintenance  at  the 
expense  of  a  parish,  the  people  of  England  might  have  been  superior  to 
the  people  of  all  other  countries ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  such  is  now  the  case.  In  a  “  Report  on  the  training  of  pauper 
children,”  which  has  been  recently  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  it 
appears,  from  a  variety  of  disinterested  testimony,  that  the  same  infe¬ 
riority  in  the  English  Poor,  which  was  observed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
subsequently  by  many  travellers,  is  still  affirmed  by  persons  who  have 
in  their  employ  men  of  all  nations  in  Europe ;  and  they  still  assert, 
almost  in  his  words,  that  “  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  poor  are  more  idle,  dissolute,  drunken,  and  insolent.” 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  evidence  of  Albert  G.  Esclrer,  esq. 
<f  You  are  an  engineer  residing  at  Zurich  ?— Yes  ;  I  am  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners  of  the  firm  of  Escher,  Wyss,  and  Co.,  of  Zurich. 

What  opportunities  have  you  had  of  observing  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  condition  of  working  men  of  different  countries  ? — We  employ 
six  hundred  men  in  our  machine-making  establishments  at  Zurich  ;  two 
hundred  men  in  our  cotton  mills  there  ;  and  five  hundred  men  in  our 
cotton  manufactories  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  Italy.  I  have  occasionally  had 
the  control  of  five  hundred  men  engaged  in  engineering  operations  as 
builders,  masons,  &c.,  and  men  of  the  class  called  in  England  navigators. 

Are  the  working  people  whom  you  employ  in  Switzerland  natives  of 
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that  country  ? — No  :  partly  Swiss,  partly  Germans  of  all  the  different 
States,  partly  French,  some  few  Danes,  some  Norwegians,  some 
Polanders,  some  Bohemians,  some  Hungarians,  some  English  and 
Scotch,  and  some  Dutch. 

Have  you  been  able  to  discern  their  national  characteristics  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  had  very  full  opportunities  of  distinguishing  their  various  charac¬ 
ters  ;  which  I  have  had,  moreover,  opportunities  of  observing  and  study¬ 
ing  in  their  own  countries,  in  several  of  which  I  have  conducted  works. ” 

After  describing  the  national  quickness  of  the  Italians  and  French  ; 
the  superior  education  and  morals  of  the  Saxon  and  Swiss ;  the  skill  of 
the  English  in  the  particular  trade  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up  ; 
and  the  honesty,  economy,  order,  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Dutch, 
the  examination  thus  proeeeds  : — 

“  In  respect  to  order  and  docility,  what  have  you  found  to  be  the  rank 
of  your  English  workmen  ? — Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work  to  which 
they  have  been  specially  trained  they  are  the  most  skilful,  they  are  in 
conduct  the  most  disorderly,  debauched,  and  unruly,  and  the  least 
respectable  and  trustworthy  of  any  nation  whatsoever  whom  we  have 
employed.  In  saying  this,  I  express  the  experience  of  every  manufac¬ 
turer  on  the  continent  to  whom  I  have  spoken. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  English  workmen  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  Zurich  ? — The  uneducated  English  workmen  were  so  disagreeable  as 
lodgers,  having  such  disorderly  habits,  spoiling  the  rooms,  emptying 
vessels  out  of  the  windows,  offending  the  people  in  the  streets,  and 
rendering  the  interference  of  the  police  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  lodgings,  and  are  obliged  to  pay 
more  for  them.  Such  extra  charges  they  call  impositions.  One  of  the 
most  superior  of  the  English  workmen,  to  whom  we  gave  5/.  a-week,  had 
so  low-bred  a  family  (he  came  from  Oldham,  where  they  are  notorious 
for  want  of  education),  that  this  salary  scarcely  sufficed  for  his  expenses. 
We  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  procure  lodgings  for  him  and  his 
family;  and  we  have  had  constant  complaints  respecting  the  family  from 
the  landlords,  such  as  we  never  had  respecting  any  foreigners.  A  Saxon 
or  Swiss  foreman  or  overlooker,  with  120/.  a-year,  will  be,  with  his 
family,  respectably  dressed,  live  in  a  respectable  house,  and  his  table 
will  be  provided  with  good,  though  simple  food ;  his  children  will  be 
well  educated,  he  will  himself  frequent  museums,  or  other  respectable 
places  of  resort,  and  lay  by  perhaps  20 /.  a-year ;  whereas  an  English 
overlooker  will  live  in  a  less  respectable  manner  ;  in  a  worse  house,  and 
that  house  dirtier;  he  will  frequent  wine  houses,  and  be  consequently  in 
a  much  lower  scale  of  society,  and  expend  150/.  a-year,  and  when  work 
fails  he  will  be  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  educated  English  workmen 
are  the  only  ones  who  save  money  out  of  their  very  large  wages.  By 
education,  I  mean  not  merely  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  better 
general  mental  developement ;  the  acquisition  of  better  tastes,  and  of 
mental  amusements  and  enjoyments,  which  are  cheaper,  whilst  they  are 
more  refined.  The  most  educated  of  our  British  workmen  is  a  Scotch 
engineer,  who  has  a  salary  of  3 /.  a-week,  or  150/.  a-year,  of  which  he 
spends  one-half ;  he  lives  in  respectable  lodgings,  is  always  well  dressed, 
frequents  reading  rooms,  subscribes  to  a  circulating  library,  purchases 
mathematical  instruments,  studies  German,  and  has  every  rational 


enjoyment.  We  have  an  English  workman,  also  a  single  man,  and  of 
the  same  standing,  who  has  the  same  wages,  also  a  very  orderly  and 
sober  person  ;  but  as  his  education  does  not  open  to  him  the  resources  of 
mental  enjoyment,  he  spends  his  evenings  and  Sundays  in  wine  houses, 
because  other  sources  of  amusement  pre-suppose  abetter  education;  and 
he  spends  his  whole  pay,  or  one-half  more  than  the  other. ” 

The  next  evidence  is  that  of  a  gentleman  from  the  United  States, 
James  Kempson,  of  Philadelphia,  cotton  manufacturer. 

“  With  what  extent  of  manufactures  have  you  been  conversant  in 
America? — I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  conducting 
manufactures  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  states. 

What  number  of  workmen  do  you  employ  in  your  manufactory  ?- — 
Above  four  hundred. 

What  proportion  of  them  are  natives  of  the  United  States? — Throughout 
New  England,  in  which  are  the  manufacturing  States,  above  eight-tenths 
of  the  persons  employed  are  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Are  many  of  the  remaining  two-tenths  English  workmen  ? — The 
greater  part  of  them ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  do  not  like  to  take 
English  workmen  in  the  New  England  factories. 

Why  do  they  not  like  the  English  workmen  ? — Because  they  are  so 
dissipated  and  so  discontented.  After  they  have  been  some  time  in  the 
country  they  are  noted  as  the  greatest  drunkards  we  have.  The  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  whiskey  is  with  us  ninepence  a  gallon  ;  and  they  appear  to 
be  unable  to  overcome  the  temptation.  Our  own  workmen  are  better 
educated,  more  intelligent,  and  more  moral,  and  refrain  more  from 
sensual  indulgence. 

How  does  the  discontent  of  the  English  workmen  usually  manifest 
itself? — In  strikes  and  demands  for  wages,  with  which  the  masters  can¬ 
not  comply,  and  which  grievously  interfere  with  his  commercial  opera¬ 
tions  ;  their  ignorant  expectations  generate  ill-will  and  hostility  towards 
the  masters.” 

The  besetting  sin  of  human  nature  is  indolence  :  this  indolence, 
whether  mental  or  corporeal,  requires  a  stimulus  to  action  ;  and  this 
stimulus  is  necessity.  To  create  this  necessity,  the  earth  was  made 
less  fruitful,  the  fire  was  hid  in  the  flint,  the  metal  in  the  mine,  and  the 
bread  was  to  be  eaten  only  in  the  sweat  of  the  face.  A  lord  chancellor 
being  asked,  “  What  will  make  a  great  lawyer  ?”  replied,  “  Great 
talents  and  poverty.”  Take  from  the  student  the  stimulus  of  necessity, 
give  him  present  wealth  and  future  expectations,  and  you  cause  him  to 
lay  aside  that  anxious  diligence  without  which  valuable  knowledge  can¬ 
not  be  acquired.  Tell  the  millions  of  young  and  middle  aged  that  when 
they  are  in  need,  or  old  age,  their  wants  shall  be  supplied,  and  you 
remove  the  stimulus  ;  you  rebuke  the  careful  man  who,  by  denying 
himself,  lays  up  in  store  for  future  contingencies.  The  scripture  says, 
“  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise  :  which 
having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer 
and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest  :”  but  you  say,  Go  not  to  this 
school  of  industry,  for  you  shall  have  an  overseer  to  do  this  for  you  ; 
though  you  sow  not  in  spring,  you  shall  reap  in  harvest.  This  en¬ 
couragement  to  improvidence  has  been  in  operation  nearly  a  hundred 
years  :  before  that  time  parochial  relief  was  little  known ;  and,  until  the 
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last  forty  years,  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  apply  for  relief;  but  from 
the  year  1795,  when  power  was  given  by  Parliament  to  magistrates  to 
order  relief  to  persons  at  their  own  houses,  the  mischief  has  progressed 
with  giant  strides,  until  in  many  districts  half  the  population  had 
become  paupers,  and  half  the  rental  was  taken  for  poor  rates.  During 
the  war,  it  was  the  policy  of  statesmen  to  increase  the  population  in 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  were  slain  in  battle,*  and  to  this 
end  they  furnished  them  with  clothes,  food,  and  houses  ;  taught  them  to 
lay  up  nothing  for  children  ;  nothing  for  age  ;  but  to  depend  upon 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  supply  of  every  want.  “Let  us,”  said  Mr. 
Pitt,  “make  relief  in  cases  where  there  area  number  of  children,  a 
matter  of  right  and  honour,  instead  of  a  ground  of  opprobium  and  con¬ 
tempt. The  increase  of  Poor  Rates  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
returns  laid  before  Parliament, 


1748. 

1767. 

1784. 

1803. 

1814. 

1834. 

£690,000 

1,531,000 

2,004,000 

4,268,000 

6,130,000 

7,511,219 

Idle  men  lived  with  their  children  and  grandchildren  upon  these 
parochial  funds,  which  by  them  were  deemed  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  the  state,  but  which  did  in  fact  come  from  their  industrious  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  which  were  in  many  places  exhausted.  In  the  parish  of 
Hinton,  the  population  of  which  is  735,  the  rates  of  which  are  now  200/. 
a-year,  there  was  one  year  in  which  they  amounted  to  nearly  1000/. ; 
at  that  time  one  of  the  farmers  paid  in  poor  rates  100/.  in  the  year,  and 
that  farmer  died  in  poverty.  I  was  present  at  his  death  bed,  and  saw 
his  widow  and  children  left  destitute.  In  some  parishes  the  poor  rates 
exceeded  the  rental ;  and  in  one  parish  the  farmers  gave  up  their  farms* 
and  the  landlords  their  estates,  into  the  hands  of  paupers ;  yet,  with  the 
land  in  their  possession,  they  could  not  maintain  themselves,  but  a  rate 
was  made  upon  neighbouring  parishes  for  their  support.  If  the  poor 
man’s  friend  would  go  round  with  the  collector  of  poor  rates,  and  see  the 
last  shilling  taken  from  the  hands  of  some,  and  the  goods  of  others  sold 
to  pay  the  rates,  he  would  find  more  cause  for  pity  in  the  hundreds  who 
are  thus  annually  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of  pauperism,  than  in  those 
who,  as  “  paupers  in  their  own  right,”  ask  without  shame  for  that 
which  their  own  present  toil  or  previous  forethought  might  have  provi¬ 
ded.  Lord  Erskine  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  “The  contributors 
to  the  poor  rates  were  more  entitled  to  pity  than  those  who  receive 
them.”  In  a  table  which  I  obtained  from  the  collectors  of  rates  in  the 
Bath  Union,  I  found  that  3000  rate-payers  occupy  premises,  the  value 
of  which  does  not  exceed  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  in  many  hundreds  of 
cases,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  a-year. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  old  system  placed  a  premium  upon  idleness, 
and  a  tax  upon  industry ;  inasmuch  as,  in  pauperised  districts,  all 
classes  had  been  corrupted  by  it ;  the  poor  were  living  upon  it,  the  beer 
shops  supported  by  it,  and  farmers  paying  the  wages  of  labourers  out  of 
it ;  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  remedy  at  once  speedy  and  univer¬ 
sal.  And  since  those  who  pay  to  the  state  ought  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  disbursement  of  the  money  paid,  it  was  desirable  that  the  power 

*  There  were  slain  in  the  war  with  France  2,100,000.  The  cost  to  this  country  of  this  war 
was  £1,058,000,000  ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  unpaid  in  the  National  Debt. 

t  Hansard’s  Parliamentary  History,  32.  p.  710, 
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should  be  taken  from  the  magistracy,  and  given  to  men  chosen  by  the 
rate-payers, — every  rate-payer  having  a  right  to  nominate  and  to  vote. 
And  since,  in  these  pauperised  districts,  persons  elected  as  guardians 
might  partake  of  the  depraved  principles  around  them,  and  since  igno¬ 
rance  is  ever  obstinate,  and  a  fool  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason,  it  became  further  necessary  to  prevent 
such  men  from  thwarting  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  by  a  power 
vested  in  a  central  board,  the  members  of  which  should  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  legislature  which  made  the  law.  In  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  we  have  this  in¬ 
telligent  controlling  power.  In  the  law  which  they  superintend,  in  their 
own  appointment  to  office,  and  in  the  approval  of  their  conduct  in  that 
office,  the  leaders  of  all  parties  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
coincided ;  and  amongst  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  new  system  may 
be  found  the  names  of  Grey,  Wellington,  Lyndhurst,  Melbourne, 
Brougham,  Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Lords ;  and  in 
the  Commons,  Russell,  Peel,  Stanley,  Hume,  Roebuck,  Grote,  Leader, 
and  Molesworth.  Under  this  well  contrived  machinery,  in  this  village, 
the  poor  rates  were  reduced  from  700/.  to  200/.  within  the  two  years  pre  ¬ 
ceding  the  formation  of  the  Bath  Union,  by  the  mere  act  of  deliverance 
from  the  hands  of  distant  magistrates.  The  operation  of  that  dangerous 
principle  is  thus  described  by  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Pembroke  : 
“  Everybody  is  full  of  humanity  and  good  nature  when  he  can  relieve 
misfortune  by  putting  his  hand  in  his  neighbour’s  pocket.  Who  can 
bear  to  see  a  fellow-creature  in  pain,  and  .poverty  when  he  can  order 
other  fellow-creatures  to  relieve  him  ?  Is  it  human  nature  that  A  should 
see  B  in  tears  and  misery,  and  not  order  C  to  assist  him  ?”  When  this 
power  had  ceased  by  the  appointment  of  a  select  vestry ;  and  when  the 
Commissioners  had  informed  the  overseers  that  they  were  no  longer  to 
dispose  of  the  poor  rates  according  to  their  own  caprice,  but  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  select  vestry,  then  the  rates  in  one  year  fell  from  700 /. 
to  500/. ;  and  in  the  next  from  500/.  to  200/.,  at  which  they  have  con¬ 
tinued,  with  little  variation,  during  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  formation  of  the  Union. 

The  following  is  our  parochial  expenditure  since  1828  : — 


Year 

ending 

March 


\  1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

J  835, 

j  £600 

£950 

£800 

£750, 

£650 

£700 

£500 

1836, 

£200 


In  the  Bath  Union,  the  average  expenditure  for  the  three  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  formation  of  the  Union,  had  been,  19,928/. ;  but  on  the 
first  year  of  the  Union  it  was  reduced  to  11,520/. ;  a  reduction  of  more 
than  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  whole  kindom,  the  poor  rates,  which  in 
the  year  ending  March,  1834,  were  7,511,219/.,  were  reduced  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1837,  to  4,800,735/. 

Such  being  the  terrible  evils  of  pauperism,  and  such  its  promising 
remedy,  how  is  it  that  there  has  been  an  outcry  raised  against  it,  not 
merely  from  the  “  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,”  which  might  have 
been  anticipated,  but  from  honourable  persons  and  chief  men  of  cities  ? 
It  may  be  well,  in  answering  this  question,  to  consider, — From  whom 

THE  OUTCRY  COMES  AGAINST  WHAT  IT  IS  DIRECTED  AND  WHAT 
EFFECTS  IT  HAS  PRODUCED. 
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I.  From  whom  does  the  outcry  come  ? — From  interested  parties ; 
echoed  by  the  ignorant  and  the  timid.  Before  the  Poor  Law  was  passed, 
it  commenced  with  alarming  predictions ;  and  there  has  been  a  ceaseless 
endeavour,  by  exciting  language,  to  fulfil  those  predictions.  Some 
magistrates  regarding  the  diminution  of  their  authority  as  a  personal 
insult,  forgot  for  a  time  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  disturbed 
that  peace  which  they  were  appointed  to  preserve.  Magistrates’ 
clerks  suffered  a  severe  loss ;  every  application  for  relief  had  brought 
a  fee  for  the  summons,  and  a  fee  for  the  hearing ;  and  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  candidly  acknowledge  that  the  New  Poor  Law,  by 
removing  these,  took  away  the  cream  of  their  business.  One  clerk  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Town  Council  of  a  distant  town,  6000/.  as  compensation 
for  his  losses  in  summonses,  orders  of  removal,  &c.  ;  and  in  one  parish 
in  Bath,  the  expenditure  of  which,  for  the  year  ending  March,  1834,  now 
lies  before  me,  there  were  “  paid  to  the  Town  and  Magistrates’  Clerk 
115/.  155. ; — summonses,  20/.; — law  expenses,  3 71-”  There  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  paid  overseers,  vestry  clerks,  parish  lawyers,  and  parish  doctors ; 
thousands  of  beer  shops  and  gin  shops  at  which  the  poor  rates  were 
expended ;  in  one  gin  shop  in  London,  the  sum  of  100/.  was  taken 
direct  from  the  pay-table  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  consumed  in  liquid  poison. 
It  was  in  the  metropolis  that  the  host  of  parish  jobbers  was  the  most 
numerous  ;  it  was  there  that  pauperism,  inflated  with  gin,  was  the  most 
rampant.  There,  women  had  received  pay  for  dead  or  borrowed  chil¬ 
dren  ; — there,  the  same  persons  received  pay  from  many  parishes  at  the 
same  time ; — and  one  person  from  six  parishes,  receiving  by  successful 
imposition  every  day  a  week’s  income.  In  the  metropolis  there  were 
not  many  who  would  risk  the  concentrated  odium  of  degraded  mul¬ 
titudes  ;  Mr.  Grote  nearly  lost  his  election  by  the  base  use  of  this 
outcry ;  the  placards  and  proceedings  of  his  election  I  happened  per¬ 
sonally  to  witness.  Whereas  the  parties  interested  were  sufficiently 
numerous  not  only  to  raise  an  outcry,  but  to  form  a  society,  with  funds 
for  keeping  up  through  the  press  a  daily  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
law.  This  outcry  provided  a  prop  to  falling  newspapers,  and  a  boon  to 
the  needy  penny-a-line  writers,  whose  income  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  “horrid  murders,”  “shocking  barbarities,”  “poor  law 
atrocities,”  and  “  horrible  infanticides.”  There  are  now  in  Parliament 
men  who  used  this  outcry  as  a  means  of  obtaining  their  election.  I 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  Sir  Adolphus  Dalrymple  over  Mr.  Wigney,  at 
Brighton,  entirely  through  the  appeals  made  by  his  party  on  the  subject. 
At  an  election,  at  Worcester,  I  heard  an  orator  declare  to  the  mob  that 
the  opposing  candidate  had  voted  in  Parliament  that  the  aged  poor 
should  be  killed.  I  saw  the  walls  of  Southampton  covered  with  placards, 
one  of  which  I  obtained  at  the  time,  the  statements  contained  in  it  I 
shall  notice  presently.  There  were  Anti-Corn-Law  advocates,  who 
thought  that  the  poor  ought  not  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  until  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished  which  diminished  those 
resources ;  not  sufficiently  considering  that  adding  another  burthen 
could  not  benefit  the  previously  burthened;  and  that  poor  rates  taken 
from  the  industrious  would  still  more  diminish  their  resources.  There 
were  Chartist  speakers  who,  though  wishing  to  see  all  men  supporting 
themselves  by  their  industry,  still  thought  that  the  Charter  must  first 
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be  obtained,  in  order  to  give  industry  its  rights ;  not  remembering  that 
from  the  pauper  he  could  have  no  effectual  assistance  in  obtaining  those 
rights.  By  his  weekly  pay  he  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  give  it ;  nor  would  he  who  prefers 
the  bondage  of  pauperism,  with  its  flesh  pots,  be  fit  to  bear  the  hardships 
of  a  journey  to  the  promised  land  of  independence.  No  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  can  ever  be  obtained  by  the  assistance  of 
drunkards  or  paupers.  The  political  battle  must  be  fought  by  sober  and 
self-supporting  men,  and  the  ability  of  these  men  is  diminished  by  every 
rate  they  pay.  Many  of  the  outcries  were  not  believed  by  those  who 
propagated  them ;  but  there  were  men  so  cruel  in  their  disposition,  that, 
measuring  others  by  their  own  standard,  they  really  believed,  that  one 
guardian  would  deliberately  move,  and  another  second,  some  oppressive 
resolution  ;  that  a  chairman  would  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  the  board  carry 
it.  Yet  the  fault,  if  any,  rests  not  with  the  guardians,  but  with  the  rate¬ 
payers,  who,  year  after  year,  return  the  same  persons  to  the  board. 

II. — Against  what  is  the  outcry  directed  ?  Such  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  get  into  the  House  of  Commons  under  false  pretences,  make 
large  use  of  the  popular  odium  against  the  New  Poor  Law ;  and  in  their 
speeches  on  the  hustings,  and  in  their  printed  addresses,  they  select 
those  topics  on  which  they  find  that  the  greatest  indignation  exists.  In 
an  address  to  the  electors  of  South  Hampshire  from  the  committee  for 
conducting  the  election  of  Compton  and  Fleming,  in  opposition  to 
Staunton  and  Ommanney,  these  objections  are  stated  in  detail,  and  as 
they  resemble  those  which  were  brought  against  Mr.  Wigney,  at 
Brighton,  they  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  charges  against  the 
New  Poor  Law  most  readily  believed  by  the  electors,  I  shall  introduce 
them  singly,  and  offer  a  few  remarks  on  each. 

1.  — “  Let  us  have  mo  more  bastiles  in  which  to  imprison  the  poor  man  in 
his  distress  or  the  aged  in  his  infirmity  .’’—In  the  Bath  Union  workhouse, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  besides  the  usual  visiting  days,  are  allowed  once  a- 
month  to  go  out  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  to  see  their  friends  ;  and 
this  is  usually  as  often  as  they  desire.  They  enter  the  workhouse  of 
their  own  accord ;  and  at  any  time,  by  giving  three  hours’  notice,  they 
can  depart.  When  our  applications  were  increasing  faster  than  our 
accommodation,  we  offered  to  the  aged  inmates  the  full  amount  of  out- 
of-door  relief,  but  almost  all  of  them  refused  the  offer  ;  and  many  of 
them  said,  £<  Where  can  we  get  the  good  food  and  clothing  and  fires 
and  beds  which  we  have  here  ?” 

2.  — “No  more  starvation  UnionPoor  Houses !” — Without  including  rent, 
or  the  attendance  of  officers,  the  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  alone,  bought 
at  the  wholesale  price,  amount  each  week  to  35.  id.  for  each  inmate. 
I  know  a  labouring  man,  a  rate-payer,  who  has  a  wife  and  six  small 
children,  and  his  earnings  are  nine  shillings  a-week.  After  paying  one 
shilling  a-week.  for  rent,  there  remain  eight  shillings  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel  for  eight  persons ;  or  a  shilling  a-week  for  each.  If 
that  labourer  could  buy  his  goods  at  as  great  advantage  as  the  guardians 
do,  it  would  require  1 1.  45.  8 d.  a-week  to  enable  himself  and  children  to 
live  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  In  addition  to  the  sum  of 
110/.  paid  each  week  by  our  relieving  officers  to  paupers  at  their  own 
homes,  the  following  is  the  average  amount  of  stock  required  by  the 
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master  for  one  week’s  consumption  in  our  “  Starvation  Union  Poor 
House.” 


916  41b.  loaves  2J  cwt.  cheese  5  cwt.  rice 

i  sack  of  flour  6  gallons  peas  42  lbs.  salt 

429  lbs.  beef  and  mutton  5  sacks  potatoes  12  lbs.  treacle 
1  ox  head &I5  sets  ox  legs  12  lbs.  of  tea  1  gallon  wine 

133  lbs.  bacon  76  lbs.  sugar  11  gallons  porter 

76  lbs.  butter  245  quarts  milk  3s.  worth  eggs 


1|  pints  vinegar 
42  lbs.  soap 
15  lbs.  candles 
4|  tons  coal. 


The  dietary  enjoined  by  the  Commissioners  allows  more  food  than 
most  of  the  inmates  can  eat.  A  clothes  basket  was  brought  before  the 
board,  full  of  bread,  cheese,  and  bacon,  which  had  been  left  in  one  room. 
What  would  the  labourer,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  eating 
under  a  hedge  his  dinner  of  bread  and  cheese,  think  of  hot  meat  and 
potatoes  twice  a-week,  hot  soup  and  hot  puddings,  with  plenty  of  bread 
and  cheese  on  other  days  ?  It  is  true  we  are  not  quite  so  generous  with 
other  people’s  money  as  some  of  old  time.  One  of  the  rules  of  a  work- 
house  under  the  old  poor  laws  was,  that  every  inmate  might  be  helped 
to  the  beef  and  pudding  as  often  as  he  liked,  on  condition  that  he 
emptied  his  plate  each  time.  In  other  workhouses  there  was  not  even 
this  condition,  but  whatever  they  could  not  eat  they  were  allowed  to 
exchange  with  the  governor  for  gin ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  his  salary, 
he  made  a  double  profit,  on  the  beef  and  on  the  gin  ;  and  the  paupers 
had  a  double  benefit,  for  when  they  had  eaten  till  they  were  quite  full, 
they  drank  till  they  were  quite  drunk. 

3.  — “  No  more  pasteboard  parish  coffins  !” — The  coffins  in  which  the  de¬ 
ceased  paupers  are  buried  are  constantly  seen  by  the  rate-payers  and  by  the 
clergy  :  they  re-elect  the  guardians,  and,  consequently,  declare  their  con¬ 
viction  that  what  they  have  seen  they  approve.  But  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  dead,  the  new  system  is  as  superior  to  the  old  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  living.  There  was  in  the  workhouse  of  Walcot  a  dead-house, 
from  which  unclaimed  bodies  were  taken  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection  ; 
and  on  the  formation  of  the  Union,  applications  to  the  board  from  surgeons 
of  Bath  having  been  refused,  a  letter  was  received  from  J.  C.  Somerville, 
Esq.,  laying  before  the  Board  complaints  which  these  surgeons  had 
made  to  him.  It  devolved  upon  me,  on  behalf  of  the  board,  to  reply 
that  we  could  not  allow  the  surgeons  to  have  the  unclaimed  bodies  of 
deceased  paupers,  as  we  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  which  might 
unnecessarily  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 

4. - — “  No  more  flogging  of  little  children  because  they  are  sick /” — I  have 
been  several  years  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  supervision  of  the 
children  of  the  Bath  Union  Workhouse,  and  I  believe  that  flogging  is 
much  less  likely  to  take  place  there  than  in  an  ordinary  school.  We 
have  in  the  house  261  children,  of  whom  144  are  boys  and  117  girls. 
We  have  a  room  fitted  up  as  an  infant  school,  in  which  are  thirty  chil¬ 
dren  properly  trained  according  to  that  interesting  plan  ;  and  constantly 
with  them  is  a  respectable  nurse,  to  whom  we  give  16?.  a-year  and  her 
board.  The  schoolmaster,  with  a  salary  of  50?.  a-year  and  his  board, 
superintends  the  boys  at  all  hours,  and  in  the  hours  devoted  to  instruc¬ 
tion,  he  teaches  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Forty-eight  of  the  » 
boys  learn  tailoring  and  shoe  making ;  twenty-four  of  them  being  half 
he  day  with  a  tailor  who  receives  one  guinea  a-week,  and  twenty-four  of 
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them  half  the  day  with  the  shoemaker  with  a  similar  salary ;  and  by 
these  boys  all  the  clothes  and  shoes  of  more  than  600  inmates  are  made 
and  mended.  The  girls  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  half  the 
day ;  and  the  other  half  they  are  employed  in  sewing,  knitting,  and 
stay-making.  The  schoolmistress,  who  is  constantly  with  them,  receives 
a  salary  of  30/.  a-year  and  her  board.  At  a  meeting  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  on  Tuesday  last,  (March  2,)  several  of  the  girls  recited  some  well- 
selected  pieces  of  poetry  with  great  correctness  and  propriety.  There  is 
a  large  play-ground  for  the  girls,  with  a  swing,  skipping  ropes,  &c. ; 
and  a  play-ground  similarly  provided  for  the  boys.  Every  week  the  boys 
take  a  walk  of  several  miles  with  the  master,  and  the  girls  with  the 
mistress ;  and  for  evenings,  and  for  leisure  hours  on  rainy  days,  the 
board  has  provided  a  library  for  each  school-room,  containing  valuable 
and  interesting  books.  In  fine  weather  the  boys  occasionally  work  in 
the  garden.  There  are  other  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely 
improbable  that  instances  of  cruelty  could  occur  without  coming  to  the 
knowledge,  and,  consequently,  the  punishment,  ofi  the  board.  There  is 
every  week  a  visiting  committee  of  three  guardians  appointed,  by  the 
board  in  rotation,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  provisions,  to  examine 
every  room,  and  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  inmates.  Our  indefatigable 
chairman.  Captain  Campbell,  visits  the  house  several  times  every  week  ; 
and  those  who  know  him  will  not  suppose  that  he  would  tolerate  for  a 
moment,  anything  bordering  upon  cruelty.  To  Mr.  Gore,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  of  Bath,  for  his  daily  attendance,  the  board  gives  100/.  a-year ; 
the  infirmary  is  detached  from  the  rest  of -the  workhouse,  and  in  it  the 
sick  have  every  accommodation,  and  whatever  diet  Mr.  Gore  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  There  is  another  powerful  check  upon  cruelty,  in  the  almost  daily 
attendance  of  our  excellent  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin,  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work ;  and  who,  to  great  kindness  of  manner,  adds  great 
judgment  in  his  intercourse  with  the  inmates.  The  chaplain’s  salary  is 
90/.  a-year. 

And  what  was  the  state  of  things  formerly  ?  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Union,  I  went  with  a  number  of  guardians  to  Walcot  workhouse ; 
and  on  enquiring  for  the  children,  we  were  conducted  to  a  room  in  which 
about  thirty  little  wretches  stood  in  a  class ;  and  a  man  holding  in  his 
hand  a  large  whip,  standing  in  the  midst.  He  was  a  pauper  with  only 
one  eye.  Seeing  no  books  or  slates,  we  at  first  doubted  whether  this  was 
the  school-room,  and  the  following  dialogue  was  the  result  : — 

Are  you  the  schoolmaster  ? — Yes. 

What  do  you  teach  the  children  ?— Nothing. 

What  do  they  learn  from  any  other  person  ? — Nothing. 

How  then  are  they  employed  ? — They  do  nothing. 

What  then  do  you  do  ? — I  keep  them  quiet. 

A  gentleman  who  was  formerly  an  overseer  of  that  great  parish,  con¬ 
taining  26,000  inhabitants,  informs  me  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  to 
flog  the  children  ;  that  he  has  frequently  seen  it,  and  has  sometimes  been 
requested  to  flog  them  himself.  In  another  workhouse  in  Bath,  that  of 
Lyncombe  and  Widcombe,  we  found  things  still  worse.  All  the  inmates 
were  in  one  room,  and  in  this  room  washing  and  cooking  were  going  on. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  steam  and  smoke,  were  the  old  and  the  young; 
the  men  and  the  women ;  the  boys  and  the  girls  ;  the  idiot  and  the  sane. 
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The  men  appeared  as  though  they  were  never  shaved ;  and  all  of  them 
as  though  they  were  never  washed.  The  dirty  ragged  inmates  were  a 
disgrace  to  Bath ;  yet  there  was  no  outcry  !  v  There  were  privileges  which 
paupers  value  more  than  cleanliness  and  order  :  there  was  a  skittle 
ground  in  which  they  played  for  beer ;  and  as  the  kindness  of  the  beer- 
seller,  though  very  great,  does  not  extend  to  the  giving  of  his  beer, 
there  was  no  objection  to  their  going  into  the  streets  to  beg ;  and  this 
was  liberty ! 

5. — “  No  more  shutting  them  up  in  cold  jireless  outhouses  in  winter  /” — I 
cannot  say  what  may  be  done  in  Hampshire,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
during  the  five  years’  existence  of  the  Bath  Union,  there  has  been  less 
punishment  than  might  have  been  witnessed  in  a  few  weeks  under  the 
old  poor  laws.  There  always  will  be  unruly  persons  amongst  paupers  ; 
but  when  they  were  allowed  to  beg  and  to  get  drunk,  they  were  infinitely 
more  unruly.  If  a  desperate  man  disturbs  all  around  him,  there  must 
be  some  power  vested  in  the  master  to  keep  him  quiet ;  and  for  a  serious 
offence  he  may  be  taken  before  the  magistrates  and  sent  to  prison  ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  sufficient  punishment  to  keep  back  for  a  few 
days  the  meat  and  soup,  giving  instead  thereof  only  bread  and  potatoes; 
or  if  this  will  not  do,  the  law  has  invested  the  master  with  the  power  of 
putting  the  offender  in  solitary  confinement  for  a  day ;  which  with  us  is 
never  done  except  in  day-light,  and  seldom  for  more  than  five  or  six 
hours.  Since  a  master  to  whom  is  committed  the  good  order  of  more 
than  six  hundred  inmates  must  have  some  authority,  the  great  security 
for  his  not  abusing  it  is  to  make  a  careful  choice  of  a  man  fit  for  the  office. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hagger,  the  guardians  give  100Z.  a-year,  with  board 
for  themselves  and  one  son ;  although  dissenters,  they  were  elected  by  a 
board  containing  three  clergymen,  and  a  majority  of  churchmen,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  high  testimonials  ;  amongst  which  were  letters  from  the 
Rev.  W.  Jay,  of  Argyle  Chapel,  and  from  Bishop  Baines,  of  Prior  Park. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  things  formerly  ?  In  each  of  the  two  Bath 
workhouses,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  there  was  a  lock-up  house, 
with  a  stone  floor  and  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  without  a  fire  or  fire-place. 
This  lock-up  house  was  used  by  night  and  by  day  by  the  magistrates  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  felons  ;  and  it  was  also  used  for  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  unruly  inmates ;  and  on  our  visit  to  the  workhouse  at 
Widcombe,  we  saw  through  the  iron  grating  a  man  who  was  at  that  very 
time  confined  therein ;  and  I  recollect  that  it  was  too  dark  a  place  to 
enable  me  clearly  to  distinguish  his  features.  The  overseer  of  Walcot, 
already  alluded  to,  also  informed  me  that  it  was  a  thing  of  common 
occurrence  to  lock-up  ill-behaved  inmates,  not  only  during  the  day,  but 
during  the  whole  of  the  following  night,  without  fire  and  with  only  straw 
spread  over  the  stone  floor.  How  is  it  that  the  pet  word  of  modern  hypo¬ 
crisy,  <(  Bastile,”  was  never  then  used  ?  The  further  statement  of  the 
same  overseer  will  explain  the  reason.  The  inmates,  he  says,  were 
allowed  at  certain  times  to  go  out  into  the  town,  and  he  adds,  that  “  they 
invariably  came  home  drunk.”  The  governor  of  that  workhouse  gave 
grand  suppers  at  his  house,  at  the  cost  of  the  rate-payers,  and  when  the 
closer  inspection  of  a  Poor  Law  Commission  rendered  it  necessary  to 
balance  his  accounts,  he  ran  off  to  America  with  800L  of  the  poor  rates 
unaccounted  for. 
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6.— No  more  separation  of  man  and  wife.” — Some  men  speak  of  the 
classification  of  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  as  tho  ugh  the  temporary  sepa¬ 
ration  of  man  and  wife  were  equivalent  to  a  divorce  ;  and  they  charge 
the  guardians  with  putting  asunder  those  whom  God  hath  joined  ;  yet, 
in  the  very  few  instances  in  which  this  separation  does  take  place,  it  is 
no  more  unjust  than  in  the  case  of  the  man  who,  by  the  necessities  of 
business,  takes  long  voyages  and  sojourns  in  distant  countries,  without 
the  solace  of  his  wife  and  children  around  him.  Is  it  pretended  that  a 
married  couple  who  say  they  cannot  support  themselves  should  live  and 
bring  up  children  at  the  public  cost,  free  of  rent,  and  with  liberty  to  go 
in  and  out  of  the  house  ?  Carry  out  the  principle  of  the  “  friends  to  the 
poor,”  and  every  inmate  of  a  workhouse  ought  to  have  a  house  and  an 
income  provided ;  every  poor  person  in  the  kingdom  ought  to  have 
relief,  and  the  rates,  instead  of  amounting  to  eight  millions,  would  then 
exceed  one  hundred  millions  in  the  year.  In  every  well-regulated  work- 
house  under  the  old  system  there  was  an  entire  separation  of  the  sexes. 
The  Salpetriere,  near  Paris,  contains  5000  women,  of  whom,  when  I 
visited  it,  there  were  600  sick,  800  insane,  and  the  rest,  chiefly  above 
seventy  years  of  age;  but  there  were  no  men.  At  the  Bicetre,  near 
Paris,  there  were  4000  men,  insane,  aged,  and  criminals  ;  but  there 
were  no  women.  In  some  workhouses  in  England  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  was  at  the  request  of  all  the  women.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
some  workhouses  in  which  they  lived  together,  but  this  was  invariably 
attended  with  the  most  disorderly  consequences.  In  one  workhouse  the 
governor  stated  that  out  of  thirty  married  couples,  there  was  not  one 
man  then  living  with  his  own  wife,  and  that  some  of  them  had  ex¬ 
changed  wives  two  or  three  times  since  their  entrance.  Whilst  these 
things  took  place,  and  whilst  several  millions  sterling  were  annually 
taken  from  the  rate-payers  and  spent  in  strong  drink,  there  was  no 
outcry  raised  by  the  self-styled  “  friends  of  the  poor but  when  a 
remedy  has  been  provided  for  these  evils,  when  guardians  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  law  derive  no  emolument  therefrom,  but  gratuitously 
devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the  service  of  the  rate-payers  whom 
they  represent,  and  when  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  with  its 
clerks  and  assistant-commissioners,  amounts  only  to  50,000/.,  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  previous  waste,  then  is  this  machinery,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  parochial  reform,  described  as  useless  extravagance,  and  an 
enormous  burthen  to  the  rate-payers  ! 

III. — What  effect  has  this  outcry  produced  ? — It  has  discouraged  the 
guardians,  and  in  some  boards  has  gained  for  spurious  benevolence  a 
complete  triumph  over  sound  principle  ;  and,  by  causing  the  retirement 
of  those  who  sought  their  country’s  good,  and  the  election  of  those  who 
sought  their  own  popularity  at  the  country’s  expense,  it  has  placed  in  a 
majority  the  enemies  of  the  law.  It  has  consequently  stopped  the  work 
of  parochial  reform,  and  has  caused  pauperism  and  poor  rates  again  to 
increase  : — in  the  whole  kingdom  from  four  millions  and  a  half  to  pro¬ 
bably  five  millions  and  a  half ;  and  in  the  Bath  Union  as  follows  : — 


Expendi-  r  March  25, 1837. 

ture  for  the  <;  ~ 

year  ending  1  ^11,520. 


March  25,  1838. 
£12,336. 


March  25, 1839. 
£13,703. 


March  25, 1840. 
£14,180. 


The  more  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Bath  having  ceased  to  believe  the 
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tales  by  which  designing  persons  had  practised  upon  their  credulity  ; 
and  the  chairman,  Capt.  Campbell,  having  acted  with  firmness  and  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  the  expenditure  up  to  March  25,  1841,  will  probably  not  exceed 
13,600/.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  price  of  bread  has  tended  to  promote 
this  increase;  the  prices  of  the  4lb.  loaf  for  the  years  ending  March  1837  to 
1841,  inclusive, having  been  5 ft/.,  6^o/.,  7M->  8c/.,  8 \d.  respectively;  and 
this  difference  amounting  to  2 \d.  a  loaf,  added,  for  900  loaves,  nearly  10/. 
a-week,  or  500/.  a-year  to  the  workhouse  expenditure.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  increased  price  of  provisions  changed  some  of  the  poorest  rate¬ 
payers  into  rate-receivers ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  things,  if  there 
had  not  been  the  outcry,  the  expenditure  of  the  Union,  after  the  first 
year,  would  never  have  exceeded  10,000/.  a-year.  And  if  those  persons 
who  seek  out  cases  of  destitution,  instead  of  urging  the  poor  to  apply 
for  parochial  relief,  would,  in  future,  relieve  out  of  their  own  pockets 
the  destitution  which  they  discover,  and  which  they  in  part  create,  the 
expenditure  of  the  Union  might  with  safety  be  diminished  by  1000/.  a- 
year,  for  each  of  the  next  five  years.  Notwithstanding  the  price  of  pro¬ 
visions,  at  the  very  time  that  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  Union 
increased  from  13,703 /.  to  14,180/.,  that  of  the  parish  of  Hinton,  in  which 
there  is  no  out-of-door  relief  except  in  occasional  sick  and  bedridden 
cases,  was  diminished  from  222/.  to  151/. 

This  outcry  has  also  paralysed  the  commissioners  ;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  too  much  power,  has  rendered  them  almost  powerless.  It 
has  prevented  the  formation  of  Unions  in  the  North  of  England ;  thus 
continuing  to  interested  parties  the  power  of  inflicting  injuries  upon  the 
community.  It  has  given  to  beggars  and  vagrants  the  plausible  excuse 
of  Poor-Law  cruelty  and  Bastile  imprisonment.  It  has  permitted  hun¬ 
dreds  to  enjoy  in  idleness  the  comforts  of  a  Union  Workhouse,  who, 
but  for  the  morbid  state  of  public  opinion,  would  have  been  sent  out  to 
provide  for  themselves.  It  has  increased  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
Bath  Union  Workhouse  from  330,  in  the  first  year,  to  650,  in  the  present 
year ;  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  those  persons  who  would  rather  live 
in  a  workhouse  or  a  gaol,*  at  the  public  cost,  than  endure  the  toil  and 
hardships  of  an  independent  labourer.  It  has  caused  thirty-five  prosti¬ 
tutes  to  be  now  living  in  the  Bath  Union  Workhouse,  and  fifty-nine 
during  the  whole  year.  These  return  when  they  please  to  their  evil 
practices,  and  then  come  back  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  medical 
attendance  and  workhouse  maintenance.  None  of  this  class  were  there 
during  the  first  year.  It  has  caused  our  workhouse  to  be  used  as  a  lying-in 
hospital ;  twenty-nine  children  having  been  born  there  the  last  year,  of 
which  twenty-seven  were  illegitimate.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  has 
occurred  before ;  and  after  about  a  year,  the  same  women  return  to  be 
again  confined  by  our  skilful  surgeon,  Mr.  Gore,  and  to  have  every 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  without  any  forethought, 
cost,  or  trouble  of  their  own.  None  of  this  class  were  in  the  workhouse 
during  the  first  year.  It  has  given  the  guardians  of  small  unions  courage 
to  set  at  defiance  the  sound  regulations  of  the  Commissioners ;  and  to 
give  out-of-door  relief  to  women  with  illegitimate  children,  and  to 

*  The  governor  of  the  gaol  at  Shepton  Mallet  informed  me  that  many  of  the  men  whom  I  saw 
on  the  tread-mill,  would  rather  submit  to  that  work  with  prison  diet,  than  to  the  harder  work  of 
a  common  labourer. 
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labourers  in  aid  of  wages ;  in  one  union  in  this  county,  the  guardians 
themselves,  and  their  chairman,  having  labourers  in  their  employ  whose 
wages  are  partly  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates.  It  has  revived  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  parish  jobbers  that  their  former  gains  may  return  ;  and  hence 
disputed  settlements  and  law  expenses  have  begun  to  increase.  It  has 
given  life  and  energy  to  the  present  opposition  to  the  Poor-Law  Contin¬ 
uance  Bill ;  to  the  existence  of  that  Poor-Law  Commission,  without 
which  the  whole  system  would  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and  to  the  proposed 
combinations  of  unions  for  the  training  of  orphan  and  deserted  children* 
which  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  projects  of  the  present  day;  and  which 
bids  fair  greatly  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

In  order  to  avail  myself  of  the  greatest  benefit  conferred  on  modern 
times,  the  privilege  of  forwarding  by  the  penny  post  a  weight  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce,  I  must  reserve  for  another  pamphlet  the  further  observations 
I  have  to  make  on  the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the  Bath  Union. 
I  shall  then  suggest  the  steps  which  it  is  expedient  for  the  Legislature 
to  adopt ;  and  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  letter  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Sir  George  Crewe  to  the  electors  of  South  Derbyshire  against 
the  Poor  Law  Continuance  Bill,  being  myself  one  of  those  electors. 


Each  of  the  following  Pamphlets  of  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer ,  weighs ,  with 
an  envelope,  less  than  half  an  ounce . 


1. — THE  PILLARS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  .  Price  Twopence. 

2. — THE  PRAYER  BOOK  OPPOSED  TO  THE  CORN  LAWS....  Price  Twopence 

3. — RELIGION  AND  POLITICS . .  Price  Twopence. 

4. -— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM .  Price  Twopence. 

5. — REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION . . .  Price  Twopence. 

G.— CLERICAL  CONFORMITY  AND  CHURCH  PROPERTY .  Price  Twopence. 

7.— THE  CORN  LAWS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  .  Price  Twopence. 

S.— THE  OUTCRY  AGAINST  THE  NEW  POOR  LAW . Price  Twopence. 


SOLD  BY  JOHN  GREEN,  121,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON  ; 
AND  BY  SAMUEL  GIBBS,  5,  UNION  STREET,  BATH; 
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